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About the Third Mini-Library Series on Emotional/Behavioral Disorders 



Foreword 



Public education is in transition. Pressure is mounting to establish 
and maintain safe and effective schools — schools that produce posi- 
tive educational outcomes for all students. Recent federal legislation 
has prompted the redefinition of roles and responsibilities of many 
school personnel, especially those working with students who have 
disabilities or are at risk. In serving students labeled “seriously 
emotionally disturbed,” “behaviorally disordered,” or “emotionally/ 
behaviorally disordered,” we face new challenges to promoting posi- 
tive approaches to discipline and instruction within and across edu- 
cational settings. 

In the midst of these uncertain times, we would do well to reflect on 
our history, revisit the theoretical underpinnings of our profession, 
and renew our commitment to finding ways to better serve students 
with emotional and behavioral disorders. That is the focus of the 
Third Mini-Library Series produced by the Council for Children 
with Behavioral Disorders (CCBD). Along with an exploration of 
historical and contemporary issues within our profession, this 
monograph series highlights the critical issues of safe schools, 
school- wide discipline, and positive behavioral supports. The follow- 
ing seven volumes that comprise the series are derived from the 
1999 international conference sponsored by CCBD: 

® Developing Positive Behavioral Support for Students with Chal- 
lenging Behaviors by George Sugai and Timothy J. Lewis. 

® Educating Students with Emotional and Behavioral Disorders: 
Historical Perspective and Future Directions by Richard J. 
Whelan and James M. Kauffman. 
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• Historical Chronology of the Council for Children with Behav- 
ioral Disorders: 1964-1999 by Lyndal M. Bullock and Anthony 
L. “Tony” Menendez. 

• Perspective on Emotional / Behavioral Disorders: Assumptions 
and Their Implications for Education and Treatment by C. 
Michael Nelson, Terrance M. Scott, and Lewis Polsgrove. 

• Psychoeducation: An Idea Whose Time Has Come by Mary M. 
Wood, Larry K. Brendtro, Frank A. Fecser, and Polly Nichols. 

• A Revisitation of the Ecological Perspectives on Emotional! 
Behavioral Disorders: Underlying Assumptions and Implica- 
tions for Education and Treatment by Mary Lynn Cantrell, 
Robert P Cantrell, Thomas G. Valore, James M. Jones, and 
Frank A. Fecser. 

• Safe Schools: School-Wide Discipline Practices by Timothy J. 
Lewis and George Sugai. 

As in previous monographs, we have drawn upon the expertise of 
CCBD members to assemble information that addresses the needs 
of professionals responsible for the education and treatment of stu- 
dents at risk and those who have emotional and behavioral disor- 
ders. We are grateful for their outstanding contributions to our field. 

Lyndal M. Bullock 
University of North Texas 

Robert A. Gable 
Old Dominion University 
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Introduction 



With the introduction of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act of 1997 (IDEA 97), parents, educators, and students were given 
the authority to access positive behavioral interventions and sup- 
port (PBIS) plans and functional behavioral assessment (FBA). 
However, as with many new initiatives and policy efforts, defini- 
tions, understanding, and applications of these important technolo- 
gies continue to be discussed, studied, and refined. The purpose of 
this monograph is to narrow the characterizations that define posi- 
tive behavioral support (PBS) — in particular, PBIS and FBA. 



What Is Positive Behavioral Support? 

Positive behavioral support is not a new concept. However, in the 
context of IDEA 97, PBS represents an important effort to improve 
the quality of behavioral interventions and behavioral support 
planning. For the purposes of our discussion, we use a definition of 
PBS being developed by the Center on Positive Behavioral 
Interventions and Supports. Positive behavioral support is defined 
as “a general term that refers to the application of positive behav- 
ioral interventions and systems to achieve socially important behav- 
ior change” (Sugai et al., 1999, p. 7). The goal of PBS is to apply a 
“behaviorally-based systems approach to enhancing the capacity of 
schools, families, and communities to design effective environments 
that improve the fit or link between research-validated practices 
and the environments in which teaching and learning occurs” (p. 7). 

The practices and processes of the PBS approach emphasize (a) an 
examination of the environments in which problem behavior is 
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observed; (b) development of interventions that consider the conse- 
quence variables that maintain occurrences of problem behavior; (c) 
selection of interventions that give careful scrutiny to the range of 
possible lifestyle outcomes (e.g., personal, health, social, family, 
work, recreation); and (d) the acceptability of procedures and out- 
comes by the student, family, and community (Haring & De Vault, 
1996). 

Positive behavioral support represents the integration of four key 
elements: (a) a science of behavior, (b) research-validated and prac- 
tical interventions, (c) attention to social values, and (d) a systems 
approach (Sugai et al., 1999). First, the PBS approach is founded on 
a science of human behavior, which emphasizes that much of human 
behavior is learned, comes under the control of environmental fac- 
tors, and can be changed. As our understanding of human behavior 
increases, so too does our ability to teach and encourage more adap- 
tive behavior. Second, PBS emphasizes the adoption and sustained 
use of effective and practical interventions. Although procedures to 
prevent and reduce the likelihood of occurrences of problem behav- 
ior often are associated with behavioral interventions, the PBS 
approach emphasizes strategies that use assessment information 
(in particular, FBA) to arrange learning and living environments. 
Thus, factors that are likely to trigger or maintain problem behav- 
ior are less likely to be present, and adaptive behavior is more like- 
ly to be taught, occasioned, and supported. 

Third, in addition to the control of problem behavior, the PBS 
approach emphasizes the improvement of the living and learning 
options available to the student and to his or her peers and family. 
A central PBS tenet is that behavior change and the means by 
which behavior change is achieved need to be socially significant by 
being (a) comprehensive and considering all parts of a student’s day 
(i.e., before, during, after school) and important social contexts (i.e., 
home, school, neighborhood, community), (b) durable so that change 
lasts for long time periods, and (c) relevant by enhancing prosocial 
behaviors that affect living and learning opportunities (i.e., aca- 
demic, family, social, work). 
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Fourth, a systems approach is emphasized in the PBS approach. A 
systems approach considers the many contexts in which adaptive 
behavior is required. For example, at school PBS must consider four 
main contexts in which practices and processes are applied: school- 
wide, classroom, nonclassroom, and individual student. A systems 
approach also focuses on prevention-based practices, team-based 
problem solving, active administrative support and participation, 
data-based decision making, and a full continuum of behavioral sup- 
port to accommodate the range of intensities of problem behavior 
that occur in school. 



In Chapter 1 of this monograph, Glen Dunlap and Meme Hieneman 
provide an overview of the critical features of FBA and guidelines 
for improving the efficiency and effectiveness with which FBAs are 
conducted — especially for students with behavioral disorders. In 
Chapter 2, Rob Horner and George Sugai provide guidelines for 
developing positive behavioral support plans. They emphasize the 
importance of basing these plans on information from the FBA. In 
Chapter 3, Ron Nelson and George Sugai describe how PBS looks at 
the school-wide level, with particular attention on the process fac- 
tors that enhance the development, implementation, maintenance, 
and evaluation of school-wide PBS programs. In Chapter 4, Cheryl 
Hofweber puts a Canadian spin on PBS by describing the stages 
required to develop a district-wide behavioral support effort. In par- 
ticular, she describes how commitments were established and 
enthusiasm was generated for a comprehensive approach to PBS. 
Finally, in Chapter 5, Rud and Ann Turnbull and Brennan Wilcox 
provide concise technical assistance guidelines that help profession- 
als carry out the principles of IDEA 97, especially in relationship to 
FBA and PBIS. Viewed together, this collection of chapters provides 
a glimpse of the growing applications of PBS in schools. For more 
information about PBS, interested readers should contact any of the 
authors of this monograph. 
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Issues in 

Conducting 

Functional 

Assessments 

Efficiently and 

Effectively 

Glen Dunlap 
Meme Hieneman 
University of South Florida 




Since the term functional behavioral assessment (FBA) was includ- 
ed in the 1997 reauthorization of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA 97), national discussions regarding optimal 
and appropriate procedures for incorporating FBA into the assess- 
ment and intervention practices of our country’s schools have been 
intense. Policymakers and practitioners have been presented with 
recommended guidelines and manuals (e.g., O’Neill et al., 1997; 
Tilly et ah, 1998), and a large number of literature reviews have 
been disseminated, including several that explicitly address the use 
of FBA with students described as having emotional and behavioral 



disorders (E/BD) (e.g., Kern & Dunlap, 1999; Lane, Umbreit, & 
Beebe-Frankenberger, 1999; Nelson, Roberts, Mathur, & 
Rutherford, 1999). Although FBA has been considered an integral 
component of positive behavioral support for many years (Homer et 
al., 1990; Koegel, Koegel, & Dunlap, 1996), only since 1997 has there 
been a national mandate for its widespread implementation. As a 
result, the demand has been urgent for practical information that 
will contribute in a constructive and feasible way to the deployment 
of FBA practices in ongoing school contexts. The following discus- 
sion provides a brief consideration of some issues involved in con- 
ducting FBAs in an effective and efficient manner. We begin the dis- 
cussion with an overview of the definition and methods of FBA. 



Overview 

Functional behavioral assessment has been defined as a process 
that is employed to acquire an understanding of an individual stu- 
dent’s problem behavior and, in particular, the manner in which the 
behavior is related to and influenced by the environment (Foster- 
Johnson & Dunlap, 1993; O’Neill et al., 1997; Tilly et al., 1998). An 
FBA is conducted to determine as well as possible the purpose or 
function of a behavior (why it occurs) and the particular circum- 
stances under which the behavior is most and least likely to be 
exhibited {when, where, and with whom it occurs, and when, where, 
and with whom it does not occur). The objective of an FBA is to con- 
tribute valuable information to the development of an effective plan 
of positive behavioral intervention and support (PBIS). Indeed, 
some authors have indicated that an FBA should not be considered 
complete without evidence that the intervention plan has been suc- 
cessful (Sugai et al., 1999). This assertion emphasizes that the value 
of an FBA is entirely contained within the efficacy of the supports 
and interventions that ensue. 

Although no single instrument or procedure is recommended for 
conducting an FBA, the process always involves information gath- 
ering, typically through a combination of direct observations and 
interviews (e.g., Foster-Johnson & Dunlap, 1993; O’Neill et al., 1997; 
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Repp & Horner, 1999). Many different observation tools and inter- 
view protocols have been developed to expedite the process (e.g., 
Kern, Dunlap, Clarke, & Childs, 1994; March, Horner, Lewis- 
Palmer, Brown, & Crone, 1999; O’Neill et al., 1997), and most can be 
quite useful, as long as the fundamental objectives of the FBA 
process remain prominent. These objectives can be stated as ques- 
tions that require answers: 

• What, specifically, is a complete description of the problem 
behavior, and with what other behaviors does it co-occur? 

• What is the (probable) purpose, or function, of the student’s 
problem behavior? What are the social and ecological circum- 
stances that are present when the student is most likely to 
engage in the problem behavior? 

• What are the social and ecological circumstances that are pres- 
ent when the student is least likely to engage in the problem 
behavior? 

If these questions can be answered with confidence, the develop- 
ment of an effective intervention plan is more likely. 

According to the statutory stipulations of IDEA 97, an FBA is nec- 
essary only under certain conditions when students with disabilities 
encounter disciplinary sanctions leading to extended removal from 
educational settings. However, analysts of the law have identified a 
much broader expectation (e.g., Tilly et al., 1998), and many authors 
have argued forcefully that an FBA should serve as the foundation 
of any individualized behavioral intervention (e.g., O’Neill, Vaughn, 
& Dunlap, 1998; Scott & Nelson, in press). Indeed, the conceptual 
logic underlying the processes of FBA suggests that the greatest 
power to be derived from an assessment-based intervention could be 
realized when the intervention is applied proactively, before the 
problem escalates to crisis proportions. Thus, an FBA should be con- 
ducted whenever the student’s problem behavior (a) demonstrates 
persistence even though classroom-based motivation and discipli- 
nary systems have been carefully implemented, (b) is so severe that 
it places the student or others at risk of injury or social isolation, 
and/or (c) is so disruptive that school personnel are considering 
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more intrusive or restrictive placements or procedures (Tilly et al., 
1998). These conditions, of course, represent circumstances that 
often serve to trigger some kind of individualized problem-solving 
process. The argument is that an FBA should be a central ingredi- 
ent in that process. 

The amount of time, effort, expertise, and resources required to com- 
plete an FBA varies with the severity, chronicity, and comprehen- 
siveness of the problem behavior. In cases where the problem behav- 
ior has only recently emerged and where it is limited to one or two 
situations (e.g., classrooms), the FBA usually can be expedited with 
only one or two brief, focused interviews and some limited observa- 
tions to confirm the interview data (e.g., March & Horner, 1998). 
When the problem behavior is pervasive, destructive, and durable 
and affects many dimensions of the student’s life, the FBA typically 
needs to be conducted in a more thorough and precise manner, and 
it should be viewed as an ongoing component of the student’s plan 
of behavioral support (e.g., Hieneman & Dunlap, in press). 

An FBA provides information that is vital to the development of 
individualized positive behavioral interventions. Such interventions 
must be integrated within the context of the student’s ongoing activ- 
ities and instructional curriculum. FBA should be considered with- 
in the larger assessment and planning process and should be unit- 
ed functionally with the individualized instruction program (IEP). 
Also, the informational objectives that are central to FBA should be 
assimilated by classroom-wide and school-wide systems of identifi- 
cation and referral. As such a focus becomes routine and integrated 
within school environments, the application of FBA processes 
inevitably will become more efficient and productive. 



Effectiveness and Efficiency 
in Functional Behavioral Analysis 

Given its importance in supporting students with serious behav- 
ioral challenges and the limitations of resources within educational 
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settings, FBA must be conducted effectively and efficiently. The time 
and effort commonly focused on crisis management or so-called hit- 
and-miss strategies for students with serious behavioral challenges 
is clearly better spent identifying variables contributing to prob- 
lems and designing targeted interventions that will lead to consis- 
tent, long-term outcomes. Some considerations for promoting the 
effectiveness and efficiency of FBA include (a) enhancing school- 
and classroom-wide systems and, thus, limiting the number of stu- 
dents for whom functional assessments are needed; (b) embedding 
elements of FBA within existing systems; (c) ensuring the availabil- 
ity of skilled and knowledgeable facilitators; (d) maintaining focus 
on the goals and questions driving FBA; (e) tailoring methods to fit 
the needs and circumstances of the student; and (f) promoting col- 
laboration among families, teachers, and other direct support 
providers. 

Enhancing School- and Classroom-Wide 
Intervention Systems 

Most student behavioral concerns should be remediated effectively 
through school- and classroom-wide intervention systems (Colvin, 
Kameenui, & Sugai, 1993; Taylor-Greene et al., 1997). FBA becomes 
necessary when students’ behavior problems are not addressed suc- 
cessfully with these routine procedures. Systems must be well 
designed and implemented with integrity, because it is impossible to 
conduct a large number of FBAs with the precision and comprehen- 
siveness needed to be effective in developing successful individual- 
ized interventions. 

An important strategy for maintaining the efficiency and effective- 
ness of FBA is to limit the number of cases for which it is conduct- 
ed. Preventive methods such as defining expectations (e.g., rules, 
routines), arranging the physical environment, utilizing effective 
instructional methods, and employing group reward systems will 
minimize overall patterns of problem behavior (Sprick, Sprick, & 
Garrison, 1996; Sugai, 1996). When conducting an FBA does become 
necessary for individual students who fail to respond to these sys- 
tems, a greater capacity for effective implementation will exist. 
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Embedding Elements ofFBA 
within Existing Systems 

Many authors have argued that FBA is simply good practice and 
should be incorporated within all educational problem solving 
(Dwyer, 1998; Tilly et al., 1998). Embedding elements of FBA with- 
in existing processes to the greatest extent possible, rather than cre- 
ating an entirely separate protocol for conducting FBA, is likely to 
promote efficiency and effectiveness. For example, the IEP process, 
child study/intervention teams, prereferral and referral processes, 
and disciplinary procedures may be streamlined and enhanced by 
focusing on the questions that drive FBA and using data-based deci- 
sion making. 

Elements of FBA may be embedded within educational processes by 
modifying existing procedures, ensuring the availability of relevant 
tools and materials, and providing ongoing staff development oppor- 
tunities. If educators are able to participate in informal information 
gathering (e.g., interviews, direct observation) and pattern analysis, 
they will be able to resolve less severe problems more effectively and 
may accumulate relevant information toward an FBA before a sep- 
arate, potentially complex process becomes necessary. 

Ensuring the Availability of Skilled 
and Knowledgeable Facilitators 

Conducting FBA effectively requires a particular array of skills and 
knowledge (Anderson, Russo, Dunlap, & Albin, 1996). The availabil- 
ity of competent facilitators is a factor that is likely to affect the 
process and outcomes. Without targeted competencies, the individu- 
als conducting FBA may employ inappropriate methods or have dif- 
ficulty analyzing or utilizing the data obtained. Individuals who 
facilitate the FBA process must have familiarity with its theoreti- 
cal, technical, and practical foundations and be proficient in carry- 
ing out its procedures. 

Critical skills for individuals conducting FBAs include the ability to 
(a) collect, synthesize, and analyze relevant data; (b) design inter- 
ventions based on the FBA information; and (c) mobilize collabora- 
tive activities and resources toward implementation. Individuals 
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who serve as facilitators should be familiar with the range of tools 
and methods available, as well as the benefits and limitations asso- 
ciated with each option. With this information, facilitators will be 
able to approach the process with fluidity and creativity. 

Maintaining Focus on the Goals 
and Questions Driving FBA 

Functional behavioral analysis is driven by a particular set of ques- 
tions and goals: (a) identifying environmental events and circum- 
stances contributing to a student’s behavior and (b) developing 
effective individualized interventions based on this information 
(Foster-Johnson & Dunlap, 1993; Horner & Carr, 1997; O’Neill et al., 
1997). Focusing all activities associated with an FBA on these goals 
can be a challenge in educational settings due to the scope of exist- 
ing information in student records (e.g., diagnostic assessments, 
academic achievement measures) and the recent influx of tools and 
manuals on FBA developed since the unveiling of the 1997 IDEA 
amendments. 

Conducting FBA efficiently and effectively requires a critical exam- 
ination of the tools and methods available to select those that will 
provide ready answers to relevant questions. Individuals involved 
in the FBA process are also expected to work diligently and rapidly 
toward the final objective — designing an effective plan. Unless an 
FBA culminates in intervention, time and resources will not be used 
in a reasonable manner. Focus on the pertinent objectives and ques- 
tions translates to efficiency in the FBA process. 

Tailoring Methods to Fit the Needs 
and Circumstances 

Functional behavioral analysis is not defined by a discrete set of 
procedures, but rather as a process driven by a particular set of 
objectives. While important to maintain the integrity of the process, 
the feasibility and usefulness of particular tools and procedures will 
depend on the circumstances. Conducting an FBA efficiently and 
effectively requires that methods be tailored to fit the characteris- 
tics and needs of the student, the nature of the environment, per- 
sonnel and resources available, and other features of the context. 
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Functional behavioral analysis may be conceptualized best as 
involving a continuum of precision and comprehensiveness. For 
example, in many of the situations in which an FBA is required, an 
informal problem-solving process (e.g., simply analyzing existing 
information, structured brainstorming) may be sufficient to design 
effective interventions (Lohrmann-O’Rourke, Knoster, & Llewellyn, 
1999). Other, more complex situations may dictate a more elaborate 
process involving the collection of new, targeted information 
through direct observation methods (e.g., scatterplot, ABC) and a 
limited number of short interviews. In the most difficult cases (e.g., 
involving long-standing patterns of severe problem behavior, highly 
complicated circumstances), the most efficient approach may be a 
comprehensive and systematic approach to information gathering 
and pattern analysis (e.g., measuring frequency of behavior across 
conditions, using elaborate interview protocols, experimental 
manipulations). Efficient approaches involve the least intrusive and 
cumbersome methods to produce effective interventions. 

Promoting Collaboration Among Families, 

Teachers, and Other Direct Support Providers 

Functional behavioral analysis, like all other educational process- 
es, may be enhanced through active participation of teachers, fam- 
ilies, and other direct support providers (Hieneman & Dunlap, in 
press; Mullen & Frea, 1995). Not only is collaboration identified as 
being good practice and encouraged in IDEA, it may also improve 
the efficiency and effectiveness of FBA. Possible benefits of involv- 
ing the correct people include improving the quality of the infor- 
mation gathered, promoting buy-in into the process, and encourag- 
ing shared responsibility. 

In contrast to traditional expert-driven models of consultation and 
program development, a collaborative approach to FBA means 
including individuals who know the student best, have the greatest 
familiarity with the environments in which they participate, and 
have some programmatic and fiscal responsibility and control. 
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Summary 



The effectiveness of an FBA process is determined by the success of 
the assessment-based intervention in achieving individually 
defined goals of behavior change. The more comprehensive and pre- 
cise an FBA, the more likely our understanding will be valid and 
practical. However, limits exist on the degree of precision and com- 
prehensiveness needed to achieve particular student objectives. A 
goal that is necessary for appropriate resource allocation is to bal- 
ance resources with the identified objectives. However, this alloca- 
tion always should be carried out with an appreciation for the fact 
that effectiveness is the fundamental criterion of efficiency. An 
insufficient process is inefficient, wasteful, and potentially harmful. 
Functional behavioral analysis has been shown to be a powerful 
approach for developing positive and effective interventions. It is 
the challenge of all educators to ensure that it is used faithfully and 
in the best interests of individual students and the entire school 
environment. 
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Robert H. Horner 
George Sugai 
University of Oregon 

Introduction 

Behavioral support plans describe the changes in an environment 
that are designed to alter a student’s behavior. Behavioral support 
plans describe what we (i.e., teachers, parents) will do differently in 
an effort to alter what the child does. In this way, a behavioral sup- 
port plan is a document that is designed to change the behavior of 
adults with the expectation that if adult behavior changes, the 
behavior of the student will change. 

Two major changes have occurred in the way we now view behav- 
ioral support plans. These changes are reflected in the current 
emphasis on positive behavioral support (PBS) and the expectation 
that behavioral support will be guided by functional behavioral 
assessments (FBAs). These changes are leading to advances in the 
way behavioral support plans are developed and the likelihood that 



behavioral support will result in substantive change in student 
behavior. 

Steps in Defining a 

Positive Behavioral Support Plan 

Positive behavioral support refers to the application of behavior 
analysis to produce socially important outcomes with procedures 
that are socially and culturally appropriate (Koegel et al., 1996). A 
central feature of PBS that has changed the way behavior plans are 
developed is the expanded scope of outcomes. Behavioral support is 
no longer viewed simply as a process for reducing problem behav- 
iors, but as a process for assisting a student to be successful within 
school, work, or community contexts. Reduction in problem behav- 
iors is an essential goal, but without a broader range of changes 
(e.g., social, academic), reduction in problem behaviors may be 
unimpressive (Carr et al., in press; Foster- Johnson & Dunlap, 1993; 
Horner et al., 1990). 

The following sections describe key steps in designing a behavioral 
support plan and the features anticipated in an exemplary plan. 

Step 1: Operational Descriptions 
of Problem Behavior 

A behavioral support plan includes a clear statement describing the 
problem behavior(s). The description of problem behavior(s) is “oper- 
ational” in the sense that the behaviors are described in a manner 
that allows them to be seen and counted (i.e., citations). In addition, 
an exemplary behavioral support plan organizes the description of 
problem behaviors into response classes. A response class is a set of 
different behaviors (e.g., talk out, refuse to follow directions, destroy 
property) that are maintained by a common consequence (e.g., 
access to adult attention). By defining response classes, behavioral 
support plans can be developed that address the entire class of prob- 
lem behaviors (Johnson & Pennypacker, 1980; Millenson & Leslie, 
1979; Sprague & Horner, 1999). The emphasis on organizing behav- 
ioral support plans around response classes is an important 
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advance in the design of efficient interventions (Carr, 1994; Horner, 
1994; Repp, 1994). 



Step 2: Description of Functional 
Assessment Outcomes 

A functional behavioral assessment is a process for identifying the 
events that reliably predict and maintain occurrence of problem 
behaviors (Dwyer, 1998; Foster-Johnson & Dunlap, 1993; O’Neill et 
al., 1997; Repp & Horner, 1999). Functional behavioral assessments 
often are done as part of the initial development of behavioral sup- 
port plans, but it is critical to note that the process of FBA extends 
to the ongoing modification and adjustments that are typical in 
behavioral programming. 

An FBA results in (a) operational definitions of the problem behav- 
iors; (b) identification of the events that reliably predict when, 
where, and with whom problem behaviors are most and least likely 
to occur; and (c) identification of the consequences that maintain the 
problem behaviors. A preliminary FBA may simply include this 
information obtained through interviews or brief observations. A 
formal FBA that meets professional standards will have this same 
information, but also wdll include direct observation data docu- 
menting the validity of FBA results. 

The FBA outcomes should be explicitly stated in the behavioral 
support plan (i.e., What are the problem behaviors? When are they 
most and least likely to occur? What consequences appear to main- 
tain the behaviors? What information [data] supports these conclu- 
sions?). The importance of the FBA outcomes rests with the expec- 
tation that all elements of the behavioral support plan will be con- 
sistent with FBA outcomes. If, for example, the FBA indicates that 
problem behaviors are most likely to occur during transitions 
between classes, then intervention procedures should focus on 
events that occur during these transitions. If the FBA indicates that 
the problem behaviors are maintained by escape from demanding 
academic tasks, then the behavioral support plan would be expect- 
ed to focus on the features of academic tasks that make them 
demanding, instruction on improving student skills on target tasks, 
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and consequences that do not allow problem behaviors to produce 
escape from the tasks. Given that escaping tasks is identified as the 
reinforcer maintaining problem behaviors, it also would be expected 
that time out or referral to the office would not be strategies recom- 
mended in the behavioral support plan. 

The FBA results will not identify a specific intervention that should 
be used, but they do provide the foundation for selecting from inter- 
vention options that are logically consistent with the FBA. The FBA 
results also identify intervention options that are contraindicated 
(e.g., would be likely to make the problem behaviors more likely), 
such as the time out or referral to office mentioned above. Com- 
pelling documentation suggests that FBA information is related to 
improved effectiveness in behavioral interventions (Carr et al., in 
press; Didden, Duker, & Korzilius, 1997). The key is ensuring that 
the FBA outcomes are clearly stated in the behavioral support plan 
and that all intervention procedures are consistent with the FBA 
findings. 

Step 3: Selecting a Comprehensive Set 
of Intervention Procedures 

Behavioral support plans should be comprehensive in the sense that 
they guide adults in how to address the problem behaviors across all 
times of the day, all people, all places, and all activities where the 
problem behaviors are likely to occur. Effective behavioral support 
plans will focus on socially important behavior change that endures 
over time and results in generalized effects. 

The expectation that behavioral support plans should produce com- 
prehensive effects often necessitates implementation of multiple 
intervention procedures (Horner & Carr, 1997). In the past, behav- 
ioral interventions have been characterized by an emphasis on con- 
sequences. Desired behaviors were rewarded, and undesirable 
behaviors were ignored or punished. The information from an FBA 
and the expectation that behavioral support should result in more 
generalized and durable effects now result in the integrated use of 
multiple procedures that include procedures for prevention and 
instruction, as well as attention to consequences. As such, behav- 
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ioral support plans often will include procedures that focus on (a) 
preventing problem behaviors by altering the environment so the 
problem behaviors are irrelevant, (b) teaching new skills that make 
problem behaviors inefficient, and (c) providing consequences that 
make problem behaviors less effective (Horner & Carr, 1997; 
O’Neill, et al., 1997). 

Prevention. Exemplary behavioral support plans often include 
procedures for preventing problem behaviors by avoiding those con- 
ditions that predict or occasion the problem behaviors. Making 
changes in schedule, altering proximity to certain peers, and adapt- 
ing curriculum materials can each result in behavior change by sim- 
ply altering conditions that are highly likely to be associated with 
problem behaviors. Prevention has been an underutilized compo- 
nent of behavioral support (Walker, Colvin, & Ramsey, 1995; Walker 
et al., 1996), and the inclusion of prevention procedures in behav- 
ioral support plans is an important advance. 

Instruction. Exemplary behavioral support also includes explicit 
instructional objectives. Teaching social skills has long been viewed 
as an important element for behavioral programming (Gresham, 
Sugai, Horner, Quinn, & Mclnemey, in press; Sugai, Bullis, & 
Cumblad, 1997). More recent research, however, also emphasizes 
that instruction on specific academic and communication skills may 
be effective and efficient strategies for problem behavior reduction 
(Lee, Sugai &, Homer, in press; Todd, Homer, & Sugai, 1999). The 
basic message is that teaching is among the most powerful behav- 
ioral intervention procedures available in schools. When the FBA 
results indicate that problem behaviors are related to skill deficits, 
a logical expectation is that the behavioral support plan will include 
instruction on those skills. 

Consequences. Comprehensive behavioral support will continue 
to include strong emphasis on the extent to which problem behav- 
iors and/or desired behaviors are contingently associated with rein- 
forcement. While this feature of behavior support is unchanged, 
there is growing recognition that a more sophisticated view of 
behavioral economics is needed (Mace & Mauk, 1999; Piazza, Fisher, 
Roane, & Hilker, 1999; Repp & Horner, 1999). Problem behaviors 
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occur because they have a history of being associated with desired 
results. Simply delivering aversive events when problem behaviors 
occur will be unlikely to produce durable, generalized reduction in 
the problem behavior. Exemplary behavioral support plans typical- 
ly blend procedures for (a) reducing rewards for problem behaviors, 
(b) exaggerating rewards for appropriate (alternative) behaviors, 
and (c) punishing problem behaviors (if necessary). The use of con- 
sequences is designed to both reduce the rewards for problem 
behaviors and simultaneously increase the rewards for appropriate 
(alternative) behaviors. 

The selection of behavioral support procedures has become more 
sophisticated, and multiple procedures are more likely to be 
employed within a single plan of support. The plan is more likely to 
be focused on comprehensive goals and to include prevention and 
instructional procedures in addition to procedures for controlling 
the consequences associated with desired and problem behavior. 

Step 4: Ensure Contextual Fit 

Contextual fit refers to the extent to which the procedures of a 
behavioral support plan match the values, skills, resources, and 
administrative support of those who must implement the plan. 
Given that behavioral support plans are designed to guide the 
behavior of adults, a central question must be, “What are the fea- 
tures of the plan that will result in the behavioral support plan’s 
being implemented?” It is not acceptable to build an elegant behav- 
ioral support plan that is not implemented or is implemented with 
dubious fidelity. If behavioral support is to result in important, 
durable, and generalized behavior change, it must match the needs 
of all people in the setting. In schools this means that behavioral 
support procedures need to match the skills, time, resources, and 
administrative support available in schools (Albin, Lucyshyn, 
Horner, & Flannery, 1996). Lucyshyn and Albin (1993) suggested a 
process for assessing the contextual fit of behavioral support plans, 
and offered two important messages. The first is to recognize that 
all problem behavior situations have multiple solutions. There is 
never only one way for a behavioral support plan to be written. The 
second message is that the compelling focus of behavior specialists 
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on defining the technically best behavioral plan may miss the need 
to provide equal attention to the practical considerations in the 
school, possibly altering the types of procedures that can be used. 
Exemplary behavioral support plans are developed so they match 
both the technical requirements defined by the FBA results and the 
contextual requirements defined by the values, skills, and resources 
available to the people who will implement the plans. 

Step 5: Include a Crisis Management Plan 

Behavioral support plans should include specific procedures for 
responding if a student repeats his or her most dangerous or diffi- 
cult problem behavior. It is not acceptable to build behavioral sup- 
port plans that provide elegant guidance for prevention and support 
but ignore the most difficult situations. The FBA defines all problem 
behaviors performed by the student that place the student and/or 
others at risk. When a behavioral support plan is developed, it 
should be assumed that any problem behavior a student has per- 
formed in the past, he or she will perform again in the future. The 
plan may include superb procedures for minimizing the occurrence 
of these problem behaviors, but it should also include specific proce- 
dures that are to be followed if the extreme problem behaviors are 
repeated. 

The inclusion of crisis management procedures is not without con- 
troversy. Too often crisis management procedures have been the 
heart of a behavioral support plan. The assumption was that if the 
extreme situations were controlled there would be broad behavior 
change. Current experience suggests that the major goals of behav- 
ioral support during more extreme events are (a) to prevent harm, 
and (b) to minimize the rewards available for problem behavior. 
Substantive, durable, and generalized behavior change will occur 
only if effective prevention, instruction, and consequence manipula- 
tion procedures accompany a crisis management plan. 

Step 6: Implementation Timeline 

Exemplary behavioral support plans not only indicate what will be 
done, but also include a timeline for implementing the plan. If the 
prevention elements of the plan include change in scheduling and 
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curriculum materials, it is important to define who will make those 
changes and when the changes will be accomplished. If the plan 
includes teaching the student social or academic skills, it is impor- 
tant to define who will provide this instruction, when they will build 
the relevant lesson plans, when instruction will occur, and how the 
success of instruction will be assessed. If the plan includes the 
design of new contingency systems, then an implementation time- 
line should indicate when new consequences will be made available 
and how the student will be taught the new contingencies and new 
rewards (and punishers). Too often, extensive time and effort is 
placed in the design of behavioral support plans with insufficient 
attention given to the development of the plan (i.e., activities, time- 
line) for implementing the selected procedures. 

Step 7: Evaluation and Adaptation 

No behavioral support plan should be developed and implemented 
that does not include a process for measuring the impact of the plan 
on student behavior. The plan should include a simple, efficient, and 
effective system for measuring targeted student behaviors. The 
measurement system should be consistent with the skills and 
resources of those who will collect the data, and the resulting infor- 
mation should be used for decision making about the success of the 
support plan. In most cases, the data will indicate (a) whether the 
behavioral support plan is being implemented, and (b) whether 
implementation is changing the behavior patterns of the student. 
These data will be added to the initial functional assessment to fur- 
ther assess whether the functional assessment was accurate and 
whether additional modifications to the support plan are needed. 

Behavioral support plans typically are not designed, implemented, 
and found effective without modification. The student’s initial 
response to experiencing the procedures in the plan are often useful 
in identifying needed improvements. As such, the behavioral sup- 
port plan should include procedures for collecting evaluation infor- 
mation and making adaptations to the plan. An excellent behavioral 
support plan will indicate who will collect evaluation information, 
how the information is to be collected, how it will be summarized, 
and when meetings will be held to review the information. 
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Summary 



The capacity of school personnel to develop and implement behav- 
ioral support plans will determine the extent to which many stu- 
dents will be allowed to remain part of our educational system. The 
current policy commitment in IDEA to educate all students is a 
commitment to improving the capacity of schools to identify chil- 
dren who are at risk for problem behavior, conduct functional behav- 
ioral assessments, build behavioral support plans, and implement 
those plans. More is known today about how to change problem 
behavior than ever before in the history of our nation. To a great 
extent, the real question is not whether we are able to change dan- 
gerous and disruptive behaviors, but whether we have the political 
will to implement the effective technology available to schools. 
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School-Wide 
Application 
of Positive 
Behavioral 
Supports 

Ron Nelson 
University of Arizona 

George Sugai 
University of Oregon 

Problem behaviors present schools with serious challenges because 
they disrupt the teaching and learning process for all children (with 
and without disabilities) and teachers. Problem behaviors not only 
interfere with academic, social, and vocational success, but also are 
one of the most common reasons children are excluded from school. 
Fortunately, research suggests that positive behavioral support 
(PBS) programs have great potential for improving the academic, 
social, and vocational competence of all students, including those 
with disabilities, (e.g., Colvin et al., 1993; Lewis & Sugai, 1999; 
Nelson, 1996; Nelson, Martella, & Galand, 1998; Taylor-Greene et 
al., 1997). 
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The key concept in PBS is the notion that problem behaviors exist, 
at least in part, because of deficient environments or contexts, 
which directly relate to the behavioral repertoires of individuals 
and/or to the environmental factors that surround them. 
Deficiencies in behavioral repertoires may be due to poorly devel- 
oped academic, vocational, and social interaction skills. Deficiencies 
in environmental factors may be due to the lack of clear and consis- 
tent behavioral guidelines, poor supervision, inadequate curriculum 
and teaching practices, and other organizational practices. Thus, 
PBS is the application of behavioral principles to address deficien- 
cies in the behavioral repertoires of individuals and the environ- 
mental factors that surround them. 

In this chapter, we build from this characterization of PBS and the 
definitions provided by Sugai and Lewis in the Introduction and 
provide a description of the conceptual framework that underlies 
the elements of school-wide PBS programs, as well as an overview 
of school-wide PBS programs. We conclude with a description of the 
process used to develop, implement, maintain, and evaluate school- 
wide PBS programs. 



School-Wide PBS Programs 

School-wide PBS programs seek to produce systemic change at the 
building, classroom, and student levels by providing school staff a 
framework with which to develop site-specific solutions to the 
unique needs of their school and community. Given that PBS is 
based on the notion that problem behaviors exist primarily because 
of deficient environmental and behavioral repertoires, the primary 
goal of school-wide PBS programs is to develop a school environ- 
ment that is both preventative and remedial in nature. School-wide 
PBS programs are preventative in that their central goal is to iden- 
tify and change deficient environmental factors that foster problem 
behaviors. They are remedial in that they seek to develop a contin- 
uum of behavioral support to ensure that individual children devel- 
op the behavioral repertoires necessary to be successful. 
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A four-stage model of collaborative problem solving is used by a 
team of key stakeholders to develop, implement, and maintain 
school-wide PBS programs. This model contains a set of concepts 
common to most problem-solving models. Thus, we will not elabo- 
rate on strategies for developing and maintaining effective teaming 
processes. The stages in the collaborative problem-solving model 
include: 

1. Problem definition. (What are the problems?) 

2. Site analysis. (What is currently in place to address the prob- 
lems?) 

3. Development of a school- wide PBS plan. (What should be done 
to address the problems?) 

4. Monitoring progress. (Did the school-wide PBS program work?) 

Figure 3.1 depicts the four stages the committee uses to develop the 
PBS program. The first two stages in the collaborative problem- 
solving model — identification of problems and site analysis — center 
on determining the problems and associated solutions to be 
addressed by the school-wide PBS program. The remaining stages 
focus on developing and evaluating the school-wide program. 
Additionally, inspection of Figure 3.1 reveals that developing, imple- 
menting, and maintaining school-wide PBS programs constitute an 
ongoing process rather than a static one. It is an ongoing process not 
only because it is important to continually evaluate the effective- 
ness of the school-wide PBS program, but also because it takes time 
to fully develop a comprehensive program that will meet the needs 
of all students. 



The Development Process 

Establishing the Committee 

A leadership team or committee should be formed to guide the 
development, implementation, maintenance, and evaluation of the 
school-wide PBS program. The formation of this team and the des- 
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Figure 3.1 Stages in developing, implementing , and 
maintaining school-wide PBS programs 
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ignation of its responsibilities are important prerequisites to the 
success of the four stages of the collaborative process used to devel- 
op school-wide PBS programs. Although the committee will direct 
and guide the process through the four stages, the development of a 
school-wide PBS program is a joint venture, with staff at all levels 
working together. Achieving consensus on all aspects of the school- 
wide PBS program is essential to ensure its implementation and 
sustained use. 

Formation. The following factors should be considered when form- 
ing a committee. First, the composition of the team should be con- 
sidered. Efficient teams generally are comprised of eight members 
(or fewer) who are representative of the entire staff. Broad repre- 
sentation is necessary to help achieve consensus among the school 
staff and to maximize communication. Broad representation is also 
critical because each staff member brings important information 
necessary for the development of different components of the school- 
wide PBS program. For example, it is difficult for teachers to fully 
understand all of the factors associated with the school lunch pro- 
gram without input from a staff member who is intimately involved 
with that program. Additionally, at least one member of the team 
should have training in applied behavior analysis. Without behav- 
ioral capacity that is internal to the school, development and imple- 
mentation of activities will necessarily be slowed. Because the 
school-wide PBS program is continually refined, a 2- to 3-year term 
is recommended, with a proportion (e.g., 25%) of the team members 
rotating off each year to ensure continuity from year to year and to 
increase staff participation and opportunities to learn about PBS. 

Team members may be selected in a number of ways. The particu- 
lar selection process used should match standard practices for 
establishing other building teams. Some options for selecting mem- 
bers of the committee include (a) administrative appointments, (b) 
a call for volunteers, (c) staff nominations, or (d) elections. 

Responsibilities and Activities. The overall responsibility of the 
committee is to direct the development, implementation, mainte- 
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nance, and evaluation of the school-wide PBS program. The follow- 
ing are the responsibilities and general activities of the committee: 

1. Attend all planning meetings. 

2. Identify key presenting problems. 

3. Conduct a site analysis. 

4. Develop/revise the school-wide PBS program. 

5. Evaluate new or revised components of the school-wide PBS 
program. 

6. Actively communicate with staff members regarding the activi- 
ties of the committee. 

7. Conduct staff meetings to ensure the implementation and main- 
tenance of the school-wide PBS program. 

In addition, committee members must be persistent in their efforts, 
because effecting school change may be slow, can be intense, and 
may result in heated exchanges. Committee members must push 
through these exchanges in a positive manner. 

Stage One: Problem Definition 

A needs assessment is used to identify the problems to be addressed 
by the school-wide PBS program. The needs assessment not only 
provides school staff with an accurate picture of the problems, but 
also ensures a variety of perspectives regarding the identified prob- 
* lems. Further, the outcome of a needs assessment provides baseline 
data with which to assess the effectiveness of school-wide PBS pro- 
gram activities and efforts. 

To increase the accuracy of problem definitions, assessments should 
involve (a) collection and analysis of data from multiple sources and 
(b) all relevant parties, such as students, parents, teachers, and sup- 
port staff. Four general methods for collecting information should be 
considered. First, surveys and questionnaires, which can be com- 
prised of open-ended or structured items, are a simple means of 
assessing staff perceptions about possible PBS problems and prior- 
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ities. Second, interviews can be conducted with individuals or groups 
of individuals to identify possible problems and to occasion discus- 
sions that might clarify or expand responses obtained from surveys. 

Third, direct observations can be conducted by committee members 
in areas of the school that have been targeted as problem sites. 
Observation data serve as a means of confirming information 
obtained from surveys and interviews, and, more important, provide 
opportunities to learn about the actual student and staff behaviors 
that are occurring and might be targeted for improvement. Finally, 
archival school data (e.g., formal disciplinary referrals, attendance 
records, behavioral incident reports) can be reviewed to identify 
problems that need to be addressed by the PBS leadership team. 
These data also can be used to confirm information gained through 
one or more of the other three sources. 

Stage Two: Site Analysis 

After the problems have been identified and prioritized, the com- 
mittee conducts a site analysis to determine the extent to which 
aspects of effective school- wide PBS programs are in place. The site 
analysis is conducted across four systems: (1) school-wide discipline 
systems (i.e., all staff, all settings, all students); (2) specific setting 
or nonclassroom systems (e.g., cafeterias, hallways, playgrounds, 
bus loading areas, bathrooms); (3) classroom support systems; and 
(4) individual student support systems (especially students with 
high-intensity and chronic problem behavior). Sugai and his col- 
leagues at the University of Oregon have developed a comprehen- 
sive survey that can be used by PBS teams to assess the extent to 
which aspects of the school-wide PBS systems are currently being 
implemented and to identify those in need of improvement (Sugai, 
Lewis-Palmer, Horner, & Todd, 1998). 1 



copy of the EBS Self-Assessment Survey may be requested from the 
Center on Positive Behavioral Interventions and Supports (e-mail: 
<pbis@oregon.uoregon.edu>, voice: 541-346-2505, fax: 541-346-5689). 
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Stage Three: Development of 
School-Wide PBS Systems 

Based on the results of the site analysis, the PBS committee works 
to develop and implement the different aspects of the four school- 
wide PBS systems. A five-step consensus-building process is used to 
review, revise, and adopt the school-wide PBS program. The first 
step involves the development of a draft proposal describing the 
school-wide PBS program including a rationale for the changes 
(pros and cons). The draft proposal should be simple and informa- 
tive so that staff members who are not involved directly on the com- 
mittee understand the approach being considered and a rationale 
that justifies the recommended actions. 

In the second step, the draft proposal is presented to all staff for dis- 
cussion. The committee should explain the process that the staff 
used to develop and revise the school-wide PBS program. Staff 
should be given copies of the draft proposal a few days prior to the 
formal presentation of the proposal so they can have adequate time 
to assess fully the school-wide PBS program and to provide useful 
feedback and recommendations. In addition, PBS committee mem- 
bers should explain the development phase, and allow sufficient 
time for all staff to discuss design considerations and the rationale 
used to develop the school-wide PBS program. 

In the third step, the proposal is revised based on staff feedback and 
recommendations. Some aspects of the school-wide PBS program 
may require major revisions, while others will be approved quickly. 
The time required for this process will be dependent upon the cul- 
ture of the school and the process that has been established for dis- 
cussing and deciding school-wide practices, processes, and policies. 
The review, revision, and adoption meetings should follow an estab- 
lished agenda to enable the PBS committee to move through the 
entire process in a timely manner. The second and third steps are 
repeated until a consensus is achieved among the staff. 

The fourth step involves presenting the final proposal to staff for 
approval, including a staff development plan to ensure the success- 
ful implementation of the school-wide PBS program (who, what, 
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when, for how long, where). Staff development actually begins with 
the review, revision, and adoption process. Staff will begin to devel- 
op a common knowledge base as they consider, discuss, and finally 
adopt the school-wide PBS program. This process will provide staff 
with an understanding of the design considerations, rationale, and 
fundamental changes in current practices. After this point, the com- 
mittee should arrange the necessary staff development activities to 
ensure the successful implementation of the school-wide PBS pro- 
gram. 

The fifth step involves the supervision system for school staff — a 
vital component of the effective implementation of the school-wide 
PBS program. Regardless of how well the school-wide PBS program 
has been designed, its effectiveness will be related directly to the 
accuracy and fluency with which people are able to implement the 
program. In other words, effective personnel will ensure an effective 
school-wide PBS program. 

Stage Four: Monitoring Progress 

Four key points are critical to the evaluation of the school-wide PBS 
system. First, the evaluation procedures should be simple and pro- 
vide staff immediate feedback. Second, the evaluation information 
should be compared to baseline information collected during the 
needs assessment and subsequent evaluation data. Third, the eval- 
uation findings must be shared with the entire school staff on a reg- 
ular basis. Finally, the school-wide PBS program should be adjusted 
based on the results of the evaluation. 



Concluding Comments 

School environments can be safe places where teaching and learn- 
ing are maximized; however, school-wide PBS must be taken seri- 
ously and integrated into the daily operations of the school. A 
focused, long-term commitment will be required. Effective school- 
wide systems of PBS are achievable; however, attention must be 
focused on ensuring that school environments are arranged in such 
a way that students and staff can be successful in their efforts. Such 
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an environment provides a predictable and reinforcing climate in 
which (a) problem solving is collaborative and efficient, (b) effective 
practices are supported by a systems approach that respects indi- 
viduals and relies on assessment data to guide decision making, (c) 
a team-based problem-solving approach is used to increase staff 
participation and representation, and (d) program development, 
implementation, and evaluation are ongoing and data driven. 
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Effective 
Behavioral 
Supports in 
the Schools: 
Considerations 
for District and 
School-Based 
Administrators 




Cheryl Hofweber 

School District #54, Bulkley Valley British Columbia, Canada 




Positive behavioral support (PBS) provides guidelines for the imple- 
mentation of a comprehensive process for addressing the behavioral 
needs of all students and staff across all settings of a school. This 
chapter describes the efforts of one school district in British 
Columbia to develop a district plan for maintaining a positive learn- 
ing environment that supports attempts to educate students with 
increasingly challenging behavior. Although PBS focuses on a sys- 
tems approach in which school-wide, classroom, nonclassroom, and 
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individual systems are considered in an integrated manner, school- 
and district-level elements and guidelines are emphasized. The 
eight stages of PBS implementation are described. 



Background 

The Bulkley Valley School District is located in the central interior 
of British Columbia. The population of the area is approximately 
16,650; it includes the communities of Smithers, Houston, Telkwa, 
and Quick. The school district serves 3,025 students in two high 
schools, one middle school, and seven elementary schools and 
employs about 205 teachers. Although a major focus is tourism and 
resource industries, the area is best described as rural. Although 
most students are white, approximately 14% are First Nations and 
5% are of East Indian heritage. In the Bulkley Valley area, about 
4.5% of homes are non-English-speaking. 

School principals, parent advisory councils, teachers, students, and 
community groups had expressed concern about increasing disci- 
pline problems in schools and were committed to improving the suc- 
cess rate of all students, including students with social and emo- 
tional disorders. However, particular concern was expressed about 
the amount of attention that was being focused on dealing with 
problem behavior, especially when it disrupted the learning process 
for other students. This commitment was given high priority by the 
district, and the improvement of each school’s capacity to deal effec- 
tively with challenging behaviors was emphasized. As a result, 
schools agreed to take a careful look at student behavior and look 
closely at what they could do differently. 

An existing District Behavior Resource Team (DBRT) consists of a 
teacher and a behavioral assistant from each of the elementary 
schools and is chaired by the District Principal for Special Services. 
This team had the primary responsibility of assessing the chronic 
problem behavior displayed by students and building individualized 
behavioral support plans for these students. Although the manage- 
ment of chronic problem behavior represented a small percentage of 
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their overall responsibilities, members of the DBRT made function- 
al assessments and effective behavioral support planning its high- 
est priority. In addition, this team was able to examine the school 
disciplinary process and work together to explore ways of improving 
it. The district team met four times a year to focus on the most 
pressing behavioral challenges and to share strategies that had 
proven successful. 



Eight-Stage School-Wide 
Improvement Effort 



With the development of the DBRT, the district began to identify 
common concerns, patterns, and priorities and to explore ways of 
addressing each of these concerns systematically. An eight-stage 
school-wide discipline improvement effort called the Behavior Pilot 
Project (BPP) was developed. 

Stage 1: District Code of Conduct 

One of the first activities of the BPP was to develop guidelines to 
assist elementary schools in their efforts to develop a more effective 
approach to school-based behavioral programs. First, a study of cur- 
rent literature was done to ensure that interventions were well 
grounded in research-based effective practices. Next, Patrick Ross, 
assistant superintendent of School District #68, Nanaimo, B.C. was 
invited to give a presentation on “A Systems Approach to Discipline” 
to all administrators and trustees. Dr. Ross stressed the importance 
of developing a clear vision of how the B.C. School Act, the Charter 
of Human Rights, Ministry of Education guidelines, and district 
board policy together provide a sound framework for the roles and 
responsibilities of those working with children, including children 
identified as having behavioral disorders. This presentation fostered 
valuable discussion and resulted in the recommendation that a dis- 
trict code of conduct be developed. 



Each school was asked to submit a copy of its school rules and code 
of conduct. A task force reviewed these documents, identified gener- 
al themes, and created a number of general belief statements relat- 
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ed to student conduct. Through a series of surveys and meetings, 
administrators, staff, students, and parents worked together to 
review these statements and to create a district-wide code of con- 
duct. This document provided a brief statement of behavioral expec- 
tations applicable to each member of the school community. This col- 
laborative and open process also resulted in all stakeholders estab- 
lishing a common understanding of acceptable behavior in the 
schools. This activity was important for eliciting support and com- 
mitment at both the district and school levels. 

Stage 2: Student Conduct Review Team 

Guided by the district code of conduct, the continuum of school- 
based responses to challenging behaviors was expanded to include a 
referral to a district-wide student conduct review team. This team 
met on a regular basis and included the assistant superintendent 
and district principal. Each meeting also would be attended by the 
referring principal, student, parents, support worker if requested, 
and at least one other school principal. Students would be referred 
to this team when there was a chronic pattern of problematic behav- 
ior that had exhausted the school’s ability to effect change. This 
forum provided an opportunity for systematic problem solving and 
creative thinking in developing individualized behavior plans that 
would assist the student to function more successfully in school. 

Stage 3: School-Wide Discipline/Effective 
Behavioral Supports: Pilot Project II 

The BPP team looked for a positive, preventive approach as an early 
intervention for students at risk of developing high-profile chal- 
lenging behaviors. Research and practice related to effective behav- 
ioral support (EBS) was presented by George Sugai from the 
University of Oregon and provided a positive, systematic approach 
to both prevention and intervention. Three elementary schools had 
identified school-wide discipline as one of their top three school 
improvement priorities as part of their accreditation process. These 
schools agreed to pilot and evaluate the EBS approach as a means 
for addressing the improvement of school-wide discipline priority. At 
each school a school-based behavioral support (SBS) team was 
formed and included the principal, behavioral resource team repre- 
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sentatives, and a number of interested teachers and teacher assis- 
tants. 

The district provided the opportunity for the SBS teams to attend a 
regional training session where they were presented with an 
overview of EBS. As a final activity of this session, SBS teams cre- 
ated school action plans that would be carried out prior to a follow- 
up session. The follow-up session was valuable in that SBS teams 
had a chance to share their successes and to get technical assistance 
for barriers encountered in carrying out the first stage of imple- 
mentation. 

Stage 4: Pilot Project Result 

SBS teams were enthusiastic when they returned to their schools 
after these workshops because the EBS approach provided a frame- 
work within which they could address specific behavioral concerns 
at their schools. SBS teams met regularly, collected and tracked 
data, and developed curriculum. Behavioral expectations were clar- 
ified, taught, reinforced, and modeled. As schools began to experi- 
ence the results of their school-wide efforts, information was shared 
at administrators’ meetings and interest throughout the district 
increased. 

When the pilot schools had completed their first year of implemen- 
tation of EBS, staff, parents, and students in those schools reported 
noticeable improvements in school climate. Office discipline referral 
rates were tracked and graphed. These data indicated measurable 
improvements in behavior. 

Stage 5: Presentation to the Board of Trustees 

The principals of the three schools made formal presentations to the 
district Board of Trustees and described their school improvement 
efforts and the successes experienced with the implementation of 
EBS. Trustees commended the schools for the proactive approach 
they were taking to provide positive supports for student behavior. 
Based on the success of the BPP, pilot schools were encouraged to 
continue their efforts, and EBS was recommended to other schools 
in the district. 
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Stage 6: Inservice Opportunity for Teams 
or Full Staff from All Schools 

Following the successes demonstrated by the pilot schools, adminis- 
trators agreed that all schools should have the opportunity to have 
teams participate in workshops, and support was identified to pro- 
mote the EBS approach district wide. Normally, SBS teams work 
with the rest of their school staff to establish the process in their 
schools. However, because of high rates of teacher mobility, concern 
was expressed about the possible loss of momentum in the EBS 
effort. To address this concern, district staff arranged for all teach- 
ers and support staff to attend a workshop on EBS to establish a 
common language and to reinforce the EBS vision throughout the 
district. Over 200 district teachers, administrators, teacher assis- 
tants, trustees, and aboriginal support workers from elementary 
and secondary schools participated in this workshop and were 
introduced to EBS and proactive school-wide discipline. Evaluations 
were overwhelmingly positive and enthusiastic, and support for 
implementing the EBS approach was extended district wide. 

Stage 7: Giving Schools the Tools — 

Planning for Inservice 

To maintain this level of commitment to EBS and to respond to 
requests from behavioral support teams for additional training, the 
district agreed to provide additional and ongoing workshops to 
expand and reinforce implementation proficiency. Future training 
activities will focus on increasing school teams’ capacity to educate 
students with serious behavioral challenges who require more 
intensive individualized behavior plans than available in general 
school-wide discipline programming. Specifically, the following top- 
ics have been targeted for future training activities: 

1. Case management and wraparound services to establish a com- 
prehensive approach for serving children with severe behavioral 
disorders to create more effective partnerships with family and 
community supports. The wraparound process is designed to 
enhance family, school, and community involvement in ways 
that improve supports for students with severe emotional and 
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behavioral disorders. Available services might include those 
provided through the Ministry for Children and Families, as 
well as mental health and counseling services, juvenile justice, 
child and family welfare, public health, medical, and others. 

2. Restorative justice and community accountability to teach stu- 
dents about the impact or consequences of their behaviors on 
the victims of their actions and on significant others (e.g., par- 
ents, friends, advocates) who care about them. This process, 
which consists of carefully structured meetings has been found 
to be effective with young offenders and can be adapted for 
young children involved in school disciplinary incidents. 

3. Functional assessment-based behavioral support planning to 
increase the effectiveness, efficiency, and relevance of individu- 
alized positive behavioral intervention plans. Functional 
assessments provide a clear and objective understanding of 
what a child is doing, what antecedent circumstances are trig- 
gering the problem behavior, and what consequence factors are 
maintaining the problem behavior (e.g., access to or escape from 
tangibles or social attention from peers or adults). This infor- 
mation is used to build behavioral support plans that are indi- 
vidualized to the needs of the student. 

4. Nonviolent crisis intervention training to enhance staffs’ skills 
and confidence in defusing conflict situations. Emphasis is 
placed on intervening early in escalation cycles, preteaching 
prosocial alternatives to problem behaviors, and manipulating 
environmental factors that contribute to escalations. 

Stage 8: District Support to Schools 

Support for schools implementing EBS has been provided by the 
district by organizing inservice opportunities, providing release 
time for meetings, and arranging opportunities for schools to share 
what they are doing. As EBS improvement goals in schools are met 
and behavioral support teams establish themselves as discipline 
leadership teams, the need for regular district meetings has dimin- 
ished. However, annual district- wide meetings continue to occur to 
ensure accountability, communication, and encouragement. 
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Lessons Learned 



The EBS initiative in the Bulkley Valley School District has been an 
exciting and unifying initiative for students, educators, families, 
and community members. Some outcomes were achieved quickly 
and easily; others required patience and perseverance. A number of 
lessons have been learned. 

1. Schools need to evaluate the status quo and determine local 
needs and priorities. In British Columbia, the accreditation 
process provides a framework for schools to solicit input from 
staff, students, parents, and the community in assessing the 
school’s areas of strength and improvement. To structure and 
ease the self-evaluation process, schools also used a checklist 
(EBS Survey) to assess the behavioral needs and priorities in 
various school settings. This information is used to develop EBS 
action plans. 

2. When working with children with significant behavioral disor- 
ders, educators must select research-validated interventions that 
are most likely to make a difference. Although implemented 
with the best intentions, trial-and-error methods may waste 
valuable resources such as time, materials, personnel, and dol- 
lars. Effective and efficient interventions must be chosen to 
maximize the use of limited resources and ensure positive treat- 
ment outcomes. 

3. To increase the effectiveness of EBS, administrative involve- 
ment must be active and direct. Regardless of how effective an 
intervention, practice, or strategy might be, educators must 
have effective implementation tools. These tools include ade- 
quate training, time, and materials. To secure these tools and 
ensure that they are utilized adequately, school administrators 
must be actively involved. Administrators have the authority to 
make resource decisions — for example, allocation of services, 
scheduling of activities and time, utilization of resources, and 
decisions about priorities. 
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4. Systematic communication is needed to keep stakeholders 
informed. Teachers, parents, community members, district lead- 
ership, and students must be given information that assists in 
decision making, involvement, and resource allocations. A vari- 
ety of communication methods can be used (e.g., parent newslet- 
ters, local radio and television broadcasts, parent advisory meet- 
ings, school assemblies) to acknowledge achievements and 
school activities. Publicly acknowledging school successes 
enhances understanding and sustained use of an effective ini- 
tiative or interventions. 

5. To create and maintain enthusiasm and commitment, regular 
opportunities for acknowledging and celebrating efforts and suc- 
cesses must be provided. When staff and students receive regu- 
lar and sincere positive feedback about their efforts and accom- 
plishments, they are more likely to sustain their attention and 
involvement. In addition, regular positive reinforcement is asso- 
ciated with improved staff commitment to an initiative. 

6. Progress must be monitored and evaluated regularly. Measur- 
able information must be collected to determine whether ade- 
quate progress is being made, modifications must be made, 
and/or initiatives should be discontinued. A variety of forms of 
data can be collected, such as office referral or behavior incident 
reports, staff satisfaction surveys, direct observation, and 
archival record reviews. 



A Final Comment 

Success takes many forms. In one instance, a student reports hav- 
ing a successful day on the playground. In another, a teacher reports 
that her fourth-period class successfully completed the anger man- 
agement lesson. Finally, a principal informs his faculty that in the 
month of March the lowest number of office referrals in over 4 years 
were recorded. The principal attributes this improvement to a num- 
ber of special activities: consistent logging of all staff-student inter- 
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actions following inappropriate behavior, charting of monthly aver- 
ages, school- wide incentive program, Safety Club with Grade 5 and 
6 student monitors, a basketball camp scheduled during a time of 
year when office referrals usually increase, and increased active 
supervision by playground teachers and supervisors. The school, 
now in its fourth year, identifies itself as “an EBS school.” 

Based on these kinds of results, the implementation of EBS in the 
Bulkley Valley School District in British Columbia has been a sig- 
nificant success. More research-validated, proactive, and team- 
based practices are being used; more students with significant 
behavioral challenges are receiving individualized services; and 
teachers, students, administrators, and parents indicate that 
schools have a more positive school climate. 
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IDEA 97 and 
FBA/PBIS: 
Policy and 
Implementation 
Guidelines 




H. Rutherford Turnbull 
Ann Turnbull 
Brennan Wilcox 

Beach Center on Families and Disability 
University of Kansas 

At long last, Congress has given practitioners the occasion to use — 
and parents and students the right to ask for — functional behav- 
ioral assessment (FBA) and positive behavioral intervention and 
support plans (PBIS) for students with disabilities. That authority 
exists within the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act of 
1997 (IDEA 97). This chapter describes IDEA 97 and its relation- 
ship to FBA and PBIS as well as a technical assistance guideline 
that we have developed to help professionals carry out IDEA’S man- 
date. 
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To understand IDEA 97, it is helpful to have a conceptual frame- 
work for the Act as a whole and for FBA and PBIS in particular. Six 
principles have been the foundation for the Act since it was first 
enacted in 1975 (Turnbull & Turnbull, 1978/1999): (1) zero reject, (2) 
nondiscriminatory evaluation, (3) appropriate education, (4) least 
restrictive environment, (5) procedural due process, and (6) parent 
and student participation. Two of those principles relate to FBA and 
PBIS. First, IDEA 97 requires a nondiscriminatory evaluation of the 
student, which is where FBA fits. Second, IDEA 97 requires an 
appropriate education for the student, which is where PBIS fits. 

FBA and PBIS come into play under two circumstances. First, the 
individualized education program (IEP) team must consider special 
factors, including the behavior on the part of the student that 
impedes his or her learning or that of others. If the student displays 
such behaviors, the IEP must consider positive behavioral interven- 
tions. It does not have to provide PBIS; it must only consider 
whether or not to do so. Second, when a student has been disci- 
plined, the IEP team conducts an FBA and implements a behavioral 
plan to address the behavior. If the student already has had the ben- 
efit of an FBA and behavioral plan, the IEP team must review them 
to determine whether they address the behavior for which the stu- 
dent was disciplined. 



Just as a gap almost always exists between the law and practice, a 
gap almost always exists between state-of-the-art (best) and stan- 
dard (average or below) practice. To narrow those gaps as they 
relate to FBA and PBIS, we at the Beach Center on Families and 
Disability have developed a technical assistance guideline for prac- 
titioners and families that considers definitions, justifications and 
explanations, and policy considerations for states and districts. 



Technical Assistance Guideline 
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Definitions 

Because IDEA 97 does not define impeding behavior, FBA, PBIS, 
and PBIS plan, our technical assistance guideline begins by defin- 
ing these terms, 

Impeding Behavior. Impeding behavior means student behaviors 
that impede the learning of that student or the learning of others. 
It includes without limitation behaviors that (a) are aggressive, 
self-injurious, or destructive of property; (b) are manifestations of 
depression, passivity, or internalization of emotions; (c) are mani- 
festations of obsessions, compulsions, stereotypes, or irresistible 
impulses; or (d) are annoying, confrontational, defiant, or disrup- 
tive; and (e) could cause the student to be disciplined, including 
being suspended or expelled from school, pursuant to any applica- 
ble state or federal law or regulation, or could cause any consider- 
ation of a change of educational placement; and (f ) are durable and 
chronic and therefore require a systematic and frequent applica- 
tion of positive behavioral interventions and positive behavioral 
support. 

Functional Behavioral Assessment. Functional behavioral 
assessment is a process that (a) includes person-centered planning, 
interviews, direct observations, and other in-depth evaluations of 
the student’s impeding behavior; (b) seeks to understand why the 
impeding behaviors occur and what, if any, communicative or other 
purpose the behaviors have; (c) includes assessment focused on set- 
ting events, antecedents of a student’s behavior itself and the con- 
sequences of the behavior, and (d) is accomplished as part of the 
nondiscriminatory evaluation of the student and is incorporated 
into the student’s IEP or other educational plan. 

Positive Behavioral Interventions and Supports. PBIS broad- 
ens an intervention related to a student’s behavior from a tradi- 
tional behavior management approach designed to reduce inappro- 
priate behavior to an approach that addresses the following four 
main components: 
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1. Systems change focuses on an examination and improvement of 
agencies and individuals’ philosophies, policies, procedures, 
practices, personnel, organization, and funding. 

2. Environmental alterations emphasize consideration and modifi- 
cation of the environments in which the student receives gener- 
al and special education and related services. 

3. Skill instruction focuses on the provision of instruction that 
builds appropriate skills, both personal and interpersonal. 

4. Behavioral consequences emphasize use of information obtained 
from FBAs that describe the function (i.e., purpose or maintain- 
ing consequences) of problem or impeding behavior when select- 
ing appropriate replacement behaviors and the consequences 
that are selected to support those behaviors. 

PBIS Plan. A PBIS plan refers to a scheme or blueprint for the sys- 
tematic implementation of PBIS that is based on information from 

the FBA and is designed to 

• Prevent and reduce the student’s impeding behavior and teach 
and strengthen socially desirable and appropriate replacement 
behaviors. 

• Result in lasting positive changes in the student’s behavior. 

• Ensure the student’s physical freedom and opportunities for 
social interactions and individual choice. 

• Preserve and enhance the student’s civil rights, human dignity, 
and personal privacy. 

• Ensure the student’s right to a free, appropriate public educa- 
tion in the least restrictive environment and with the use of the 
least restrictive and most realistic behavioral interventions. 

• Provide the student with great access to a variety of communi- 
ty settings and activities identified as transition goals by IDEA, 
the Rehabilitation Act, and the Americans with Disabilities Act. 

The plan specifically excludes aversive interventions and limits the 

use of restraints. 
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Justifications and Explanations 



We regard FBA as an assessment, an evaluation, of a student’s 
behavior with respect to its causes, purposes, and effects on the stu- 
dent and others. We also expect FBA to assess the contexts in which 
it and other behaviors occur. This expectation is consistent with 
research that relates behavior to contexts and other people and to 
the state-of-the-art of PBIS (as described in this monograph). 
Therefore, FBA is an expansive evaluation of the student and of con- 
texts. 

It follows, then, that the interventions based on FBA — PBIS and the 
PBIS plan — must address more than just the student’s behavior. We 
argue that there are four components of PBIS and that each of them 
must be addressed in the student’s PBIS plan: (1) systems change, 
(2) environmental alterations, (3) skill instruction, and (4 ) behav- 
ioral consequences. 

Systems Change. A student’s behavior is affected by the philoso- 
phies, policies, procedures, practices, personnel, organization, and 
funding of the general and special educational agencies and related 
service provider agencies that are involved in the student’s educa- 
tion. To develop or implement a student’s PBIS plan, it usually is 
necessary to engage in a process of systems change, namely, the 
process of changing the agencies’ philosophies, policies, procedures, 
practices, personnel, organization, and funding. 

Environmental Alterations. A student’s behavior also is affected 
by the environments in which the student receives general and spe- 
cial education and related services. To develop or implement a stu- 
dent’s PBIS plan, it usually is necessary to alter those environ- 
ments. 

Skill Instruction. A student’s behaviors can become more appro- 
priate if the student receives appropriate skill-building instruction. 
In addition, a student’s behaviors can become more appropriate if 
individuals involved with the student (e.g., educators, related serv- 
ice providers, local education agency administrators, peers with and 
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without disabilities) also receive instruction in how to interact with 
the student. 

Behavioral Consequences. A student’s problematic behaviors 
often can be eliminated or reduced if the student is able to acquire 
appropriate behaviors. Accordingly, the student should receive 
behavioral consequences so that behaviors are eliminated or mini- 
mized and appropriate behaviors are established and increased. The 
FBA that undergirds the student’s PBIS plan and the plan itself 
should address these factors. 

General Declaration of State and Local Policy. To locate FBA 
and PBIS within a general context of effective education for all stu- 
dents, we recommend that a state or local education agency adopt 
policies that favor (a) equal educational opportunities for all stu- 
dents, including the use of FBA and PBIS for students without dis- 
abilities; (b) safe schools that benefit all students and staff; (c) even- 
handed discipline for all students and staff; (d) use of interventions 
that do not violate such basic rights as a student’s liberty and dig- 
nity; (e) use of FBA and PBIS across all settings — including institu- 
tions, hospitals, and home-bound — where students are educated; (f) 
capacity within schools; (g) best practices; (h) preservice and inser- 
vice personnel preparation in FBA and PBIS; (i) other forms of 
capacity building (e.g., institutions of higher education); and (j) 
monitoring of schools’ practices. 

The FBA is a form of evaluation, and PBIS is a form of intervention. 
Under IDEA 97, evaluations are the basis for programs, and pro- 
grams and placements are incorporated into a student’s IEP For 
that reason, we set out procedures for the FBA, PBIS, and the PBIS 
plan to be incorporated into the student’s IEP To locate FBA and 
PBIS within a general context of effective education for all students, 
we next set out the policies that a state or local education agency 
may want to adopt. 

Permissible and Impermissible Interventions. FBA and PBIS 

are the favored interventions under IDEA 97; that law creates a 
rebuttable presumption in their favor. But some educators some- 
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times have used, and may still want to use, interventions that the 
field calls “aversive,” and we recommend prohibiting their use. 
Likewise, some educators sometimes have misused physical 
restraints to control students’ impeding or otherwise challenging 
behaviors. Accordingly, we limit the use of those restraints to a nar- 
row range of exceptions. Similarly, educators are not always able to 
predict a student’s behavior and some behaviors may put the stu- 
dent or others into jeopardy. For this reason, emergency interven- 
tions that deviate somewhat from PBIS practices may be recom- 
mended. 

Regulations and Capacity Building. Finally, we ask the state 
education agency to conduct an in-depth study of the use of all 
behavioral interventions by local education agencies and to promul- 
gate regulations and take monitoring action that will assure that 
FBA and PBIS are put into place throughout the state, in nonpub- 
lic as well as schools. 



Unresolved Issues 

As Turnbull (1997/1998) noted in his keynote address to The Asso- 
ciation for Persons with Severe Handicaps (TASH) in December 
1997, IDEA 97 heralds only the beginning of a long effort to put 
FBA and PBIS into place. Much more needs to be done: 

• We need to resist the notion that the rights of a student with a 
disability must be balanced against those of other students, 
because so-called balancing is not necessary if FBA and PBIS 
are in place and because balancing will shortchange the student 
with the disability. 

® We must expand our understanding of human behavior, be cau- 
tious about regarding FBS and PBIS as panaceas, and be eager 
to expand traditional applied behavioral analysis so that it 
incorporates FBA and PBIS easily and effectively. 

® We must ensure far better training of professionals and parents 
so that they will be effective in delivering FBA and PBIS. 
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• We must extend the legal authority and command for FBA and 
PBIS beyond IDEA-covered students so that all people who 
have impeding behaviors (whether or not they also have dis- 
abilities) benefit from FBA and PBIS wherever they are (i.e., in 
school, penal systems, institutions, or hospitals). 

• We must continue to make sustained and significant efforts to 
put FBA and PBIS into place, to convert the promise of this 
technology into a reality. 
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